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EDUCATION WORLD-WIDE 


The United States has no monopoly on educational problems. All around the world there 
are urgent calls for more funds, more public support. The classroom shortage is felt not 
only in this country but in Japan and Great Britain as well. The U. S. drive to raise 
teachers' salaries is matched by similar efforts in Iceland, Great Britain, Malta, and 
Japan. Teachers associations in Switzerland and Malta are urging authorities to improve 
the system of scholarships. In Denmark there is a demand for further opportunities for 
education after the compulsory school age has been passed. Australian educators complain 
that the federal government down under has been reluctant to support schools in various 
states. 





These facts, among others, are brought into clear focus in reports just published from 
the 1958 convention of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sion (WCOTP) , held in Rome. Thirty-five of the member organizations in responding to a 
questionnaire indicated that the need for public support for education is a world-wide 
problem. The report is entitled Public Support for Education. 








Replies on financial support for education were not based on the same values in every 
case. They indicated, however, that Japan allocates 12 percent of the entire national 
budget for schools. In Switzerland, the sum spent on education in 1956 amounted to 15 
percent of the total expenditure of confederation, cantons, and municipal authorities. 
In Western Germany, the amount spent by the various states, on the average, is 18 per- 
cent of the budget. In Malta, it is 12 percent. 





These figures compared with 14.2 percent of the direct, general expenditures of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments in the United States in 1956-57, according to U. S. 
census reports. Only 5.5 percent of the national income was spent on schools. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS UPGRADED 





“Our best schools present good evidence that the American system can make possible 
great advances in educational quelity." This is the assertion of Dr. Hollis L. Caswell, 
president of Teachers College, Columbia University, in his annual report. The report, 
called "The Attack on American Schools," stated further: "If the nation's poorer schools 
could be made as good as the better, the advance in intellectual achievement would be 
phenomenal." 





Dr. Caswell noted that in the last 75 years we have taken into our school system a 
larger proportion of children than any other nation in the world. He said, "While our 
general population increased four times, the public school enrollment increased nearly 
80 times." He declared that the presence of academic and vocational programs in the 
same school system had made a vital contribution to American life and urged greater 
rather than less differentiation in curriculum if we are to challenge the maximum abil- 
ities of all students. 





"In the final analysis," he said, "American education is what the American people 
have made it. It reflects. . . our national strengths -- and weaknesses." 
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SPOTLIGHT ON SAFETY 


School safety education and coordination are being urged by accident prevention 
specialists in the aftermath of the Chicago fire of December 1, which snuffed out the 
lives of 90 pupils and three nuns. 





The National Safety Council, for instance, strongly recommends that "every school 
system throughout the nation" have a liaison official "who will make sure that all fire 
safety laws, ordinances, and practices are known, understood, and regularly observed 
by each school principal or his responsible representative in every school building." 





Norman Key, secretary of NEA's National Commission on Safety Education, pushes the 
proposal for a school safety liaison officer and adds a proposal of his own: that the 
safety officer work with students in developing a safety check list, pooling ideas after 
a thorough survey of school environment and possible unsafe behavior. Such a learning 
experience, according to Key, would result not only in lowering of school accident sta- 
tistics but would also prove a service to the community because it would be passed on 
to parents. Key says: "You could have once-a-week inspection by community officials 
and still have a fire like Chicago's because there is so much more to proper safeguards 
than assurance that schools are technically in good shape." The safety commission's 
secretary had high praise for the checklist put out by Kansas City, Mo., system, one of 
the most recent of a number of such manuals in American schools. 


The recommendation for a school safety coordinating officer was echoed in Chicago 
last week when John A. Ainlay, member of the 16-man coroner's jury investigating the 
December holocaust, stated that schools across the country are going through drills 
which might prove useless because they concentrate on speed of evacuating a building 
rather than on being prepared for all contingencies. Mr. Ainlay stated, "Every private 
business of any size is expected to have a man whose job it is to maintain safe working 
conditions. Yet in our schools, where we have thousands of children, a fire safety man 
is unheard of." 





The magazine, The Nation's Schools, beginning with its January issue, is reporting 
all available information on investigations of the Chicago fire. Included are state- 
ments from consultants in the School and College Division of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, plus recommendations by four leading Chicago architects. 








;—— MONEY FACTS AND FIGURES 


Many words have been written and many school board hours spent in discus- 
sion of school building costs. Architect David Pierce, author of Saving 
Dollars in Building Schools, believes too little has been said about "true 
costs," the costs of a building over a long-term period. 








Since education is a continuing process, long-term costs are the only 
valid figures to use when comparing one school construction plan against 
another. The public should be educated to know, for instance, that opera- 
tions and maintenance on some buildings add up over a period of years to 
many times the original expenditure and that material carrying the lowest 
initial cost may have the highest annual cost. 





In his book, Mr. Pierce, consultant architect to the Ohio State Board 
of Education, has included chapters on planning, finance, construction ma- 
terials and methods, operation and maintenance, and final cost comparisons. 
The text is liberally studded with charts, plates, and floor plans for il- 
lustration. Saving Dollars in Building Schools is published by the Rein- 
hold Publishing Corporation of New York. It will be in book stores ($5.95) 
On January 12th. 




















SCIENTISTS REPORT. . . 


The quality of science and science education "cannot be 
separated from the quality of our intellectual life gener- 
ally." This is the opinion of James R. Killian, Jr., spe- 
Cial assistant to President Eisenhower for science. Dr. 
Killian spoke to delegates at the annual convention of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science in 
one of the meeting's major addresses. 





Basically important, Mr. Killian said, is "a greater 
respect for learning, a greater pride in intellectual 
achievement, a willingness to assign education a higher 
place in our national list of priorities." 





In one of the most impressive conferences of its his- 
tory, AAAS delegates were virtually innundated with a 
wealth of scientific papers, convincing evidence of the 
great interest in science and education since Sputnik. 








James R. Killian, Jr. 


Here are a few of the statements in fields of particular 
importance to educators: 





TEACHING OF SCIENCE -- Dr. Oscar Riddle, a retired member of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, told the National Association of Biology Teachers that secondary school science 
courses are still woefully inadequate. Kenneth B. M. Crooks of Grambling College 
told the same group that students don't learn the scientific attitude because teachers 
treat it "as if it were a trade secret or a fraternity handshake." Chicago high 
school teacher Margaret M. Murray, added that high school students should be "appren- 
tice scientists" led by natural curiosity to use the scientific method. Dr. Ray C. 
Maul of NEA's Research Division, presented a set of sobering statistics. The propor- 
tion of newly-hired college teachers holding doctors degrees has dropped from 31 per- 
cent to 23 percent in just five years, he said. 


SCIENCE IN TEACHING -- There has been far too little scientific research into the 
actual needs of American education, according to Charles E. Bish, head of a special 
project on talented youngsters for the NEA. Dr. Bish told members of the National 
Science Teachers Association that a central agency is needed to provide scientific 
data on students, courses, and school organization. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY -- A group of New York youngsters picked at the age of five 
to six years as potential juvenile delinquents is living up to that forecast in one 
out of three cases, according to Mrs. Maude M. Craig, Director of Research, New York 
City Youth Board. They were doomed, she said, by parents who offered them neither 
understanding nor affection; discipline that was wrong or lacking; and absence of 
family "cohesiveness." Dr. William C. Kvaraceus of Boston University, director of a 
delinquency study for NEA, said juvenile delinquents are becoming scapegoats in a so- 
ciety which is running out of other people to hate. The older generation's complaints 
about youngsters are "universal and timeless," Kvaraceus said, but have become more 
acute in the rapid change of recent years. 


TELEVISION -=- Children continue to give high preference to Western TV programs and 
those devoted to violence or crime, according to Dr. Paul Witty, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who has been studying the problem for 10 years. He said it is "most distressing” 
that children may "gradually come to accept violence, hate, and destruction as almost 
normal ways of life." In another report, Professor Daniel Tanner of San Francisco State 
College said "students tend to become increasingly disenchanted with classroom TV in 
proportion to their exposure." We cannot look to television as a solution to the short- 
age of competent teachers in schools and colleges, he said. 








The long-awaited report on Pennsylvania public schools (see EDUCATION 
U.S.A., December 11) was presented last week to 900 members of the 

House of Delegates of the Pennsylvania State Education Association and 

1000 additional administrators and teachers. As expected, it called @ 
for far greater financial support by both the state and the school 
districts. 











"A break-through to a new level of support is absolutely essential if 

we are to serve our children to the fullest and to maintain our position 
of leadership in the community of nations," it was stated in a summary. The report 

urged that the state continue to use 22 pupils as a secondary teaching unit and 30 pupils 
as an elementary teaching unit. It concluded: "One thing that is evident from (this 
study) is that $5800 is a completely unrealistic base for equalizing education in Pennsyl- 
vania. . . we found that actual costs in 1956-57 were hundreds of dollars above $5800 

and we are proposing a formula based on $9000 per teaching unit and a local effort of 
seven mills to replace the current 4.38 mills. . ." 








& POSTSCRIPT -- When exhibits from the AAAS convention were dismantled, the Greater 
Washington Educational Television Association pounced on them for programs for lucky 
Washington kids. According to GWETA's science teacher, T. Darrell Drummond, he is 
teaching the "largest elementary school classroom in the world." 





The Newark, New Jersey, school system knows now that it's true -- it does pay to 
advertise. When the city felt the pinch of the teacher shortage, it began an advertis- 
ing campaign in nine major newspapers as far west as Denver and as far south as Alabama. 
As a result, the number of candidates taking competitive exams for teaching and super- 
visory posts is the heaviest in Newark's history, about one-third over the average of 
recent years. Applications came from such widespread areas as Texas, Michigan, Indiana, 
and Alabama. 





¥ A pilot study of public education made by the University of Minnesota confirms ® 
(once again) what many educators have been preaching for years: small school districts 
can be, and often are, inefficient and wasteful. Presented to the state board of edu- 
cation, the report pointed out, also, that some school districts have to tax themselves 
several hundred times more per student than the larger, wealthier districts to educate 
their children, yet their youngsters get an education that is poor in comparison. 





A new school will upgrade a blighted area and increase property values. So, at 
‘ least, thinks the Seattle school board. The board, working in cloge cooperation with 
the city planning commission and municipal urban renewal planners, has voted to erect a 
$3 million junior high school in a heavily-populated district which has been deteriorat- 
ing for many years. Seattle authorities are confident the new school will reverse the 
trend and help restore the area. In financing the new school, the district will be eli- 
gible for federal matching funds under Home Finance Authority legislation. 





a Dr. William Riley Parker, Distinguished Service Professor of English at Indiana 
University, .has been appointed to head the Language Development Program of the National 
Defense Education Act, according to an announcement made by Commissioner Derthick. He 
will be assisted by Dr. Kenneth W. Mildenberger, language program consultant. 
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